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Memorabilia. 


THE October number of Blackwood — 
with an article entitled ‘ Cruise on a Nazi 
Raider,’ by Miss Ella Clothier. The writer was 
one of the sixteen ‘‘ escorts ’’ who were return- 
ing home after accompanying a large party of 
children to Australia under the auspices of 
the Children’s Overseas Reception Board. 
Their ship was the Rangitane, and the story 
begins with the moment she was hit by a 
torpedo. The picture of what the first hours 
of the disaster were like; the marvellous 
courage shown ; the dreadful hurts; the busi- 
ness of procuring clothes (there is a great deal 
about this); the terrible confusion over all; 
and therewith some occasional touches of 
humour will surely, for any reader, prove 
quite unforgettable. 

This October number is altogether a good 
one. In ‘ Mersa Matruh Memories’ by Major 
C. §. Jarvis, we were interested—sadly—in a 
remark on the Addax, the big antelope which 
appears so often on the tombs and temples of 
the days of the Pharaohs, companion to the 
Oryx. The Addax was once quite common in 
the Libyan Desert, but now exists only in its 
southern portion. The last one in Northern 
Libya was shot in 1916 by a light patrol. 


[§ Etoniana for September, which came to 

us a few days ago, the letters of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed are continued, he being now 
thirteen or fourteen. We quote a piece from 
the letter to Susan of Oct. 21, 1815: 


Five boys were expelled here very lately. 1 
will tell you how it was. They had got drunk 
and were eaiying some little boys at their 
Dame’s when she got up, hearing a great noise, 
and what they were about, she told Mr. 
Bethell, who complained of them to Dr. Keate 
the next morning, For this, however, they 
Would only have been flogged, but after 3 
o'clock school they all in a body refused to be 
fogged. Dr. Keate gave them their choice to 
be flogged or expelled in 5 o’clock school; he 
asked them one by one whether they would 
now be flogged; they all refused and were all 


expelled. Everybody here thinks it a most 
foolish business, and i doubt not you will think 
the same. Their names are, Musgrave, James, 
(who was my tutor’s pupil) Ravenhill, Cooke 
and Oxenden. I believe the parents of one or 
two of them wish to get their sons back again, 
but I am afraid it is too late. 

On Nov. 1 Winthrop tells Susan that two of 
the boys who were expelled are gone to 
Harrow, ‘‘having got a recommendatory 
letter from Keate,’’ who would have been glad 
to take back one of them, as having been only 
a spectator of the bullying, but his father 
refused. One of the two, the Editor tells us, 
was Oxenden, later on captain of the Harrow 
cricket XI. 

Sir Wasey Sterry contributes a list of the 
Eton Ushers, or Lower Masters from 1444 to 
1689, and also lists for 1700, 1702, 1703 and 
1705 of the Stewards for the Eton Anniver- 
sary, gathered from the dedications of the 
sermons preached on the occasion. 


We received the other day Vol. xxxvii. (for 
1940) of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society. One of the articles 
is a copy of resolutions taken at a Meeting of 
the Midwives in Barbadoes in 1677, 1678, and 
1679. We read in one place that it was 
further agreed that if we should be in any 
place & they should bri us laced linen to 
- upop the Child, that then we call for plajn 
if they have none, that then we put on 
the head cloaths &c. a blanket, & what is 
necessary to keep it warm & bear testimony 
against all superfluous ribbands and lace in 
God’s behalf, unto weh we did all consent. 


Under some reminiscences of the years 
1784-1852 (‘ American Visitors in Ireland ’) 
we get two glimpses of Stephen Grellet : 


25th 12th mo: 1811. John Haughton brought 
the dear interesting friend [Stephen Grellett} 
here to tea. He is a native of France, ’tis said 
he was a page to the Queen; he fled at the time 
of the Revolution to America where he was 
convinced of Friends’ principles through the 
ministry of Deborah Darby. He has a very 
pleasing french countenance, & speaks with the 


rench accent, though he speaks English 
fluently. 
And again “from Deborah Martin’s 


manuscript ”’: 

Stephen Grellet attended Waterford Q.M. in 
1833 & I remember him very well; as he stood 
in the gallery preaching, I thought he was like 
an eagle! with his hooked nose, deeply set pene- 
trating eyes ... At the conclusion of the Q.M. 


it was the practice to hold a meeting at the 
school, which we used to call the “ oppor- 
tunity”; on this occasion Stephen Grellett 


attended it; he was seated close in front of 
us little girls & he preached to us calling us 
“petites moutons ” (Tho’ I think he managed 
to say “muttons”) but he did speak most 
kindly & tenderly to us, of the inward monitor 
in our breasts. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN AITKEN, GEORGE GOLDIE, 
AND JAMES HOGG. 


[‘ the memoir which introduces the third 

edition of ‘The Mountain Bard’ (1821) 
Hogg accuses his first publisher, George 
Goldie, of having treated him unfairly as 
regards the third edition of ‘The Queen's 
Wake,’ and Goldie retorted vigorously in ‘ A 
Letter to a Friend in London,’ published 
apparently about June, 1821. Moreover John 
Wilson viciously attacked the ‘ Memoir ’ pre- 
fixed to ‘The Mountain Bard’ in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of August, 1821; his animadver- 
sions on ‘‘ the matchless stupidity ‘and vanity 
of Hogg” are such that even ‘“ Christopher 
North ”’ found it desirable to add an apolo- 
getic postscript. 

Two letters of John Aitken to Hogg—letters 
which I am permitted to — through the 
courtesy of the National Library of Scot- 
land—must have cheered the recipient greatly 
in hig hour of trouble. The Ettrick Shep- 
herd broke off his relations with Blackwood 
for six months between October, 1821, and 
April, 1822. 


John Aitken to Hogg. 
Dunbar 19th Sept. 1821. 


My dear Hogg, 
I sent you a small firkin of herring by this 
week’s carrier, via Edinburgh, which I trust 
shall reach you, and tend to whet your appe- 
tite of a morning, after nursing bile overnight. 
There is nothing like this for that purpose, 
except the pure air of your native mountains, 
and I have been told that you have utterly 
forsaken its benefits—never leaving your wedded 
pillow till meridian! If such is the case, as 
a natural consequence it must follow, that your 
breakfast sticks in your throat and unless Mrs. 
H. has the foresight to inform you, you must 
seldom be awaré whether tea, coffee, or moun- 
tain-dew furnish out your first repast. On all 
these occasions I would recommend a_ good 
smoked herring which you will find an excel- 
lent stimulant, provided you be careful to pour 
out on its reeking sides, (while it is but newly 
lifted from the embers) a glass of good aqua 
such as one ofttimes meets with during a hunt- 
ing excursion. 
ven in the midst of your retirement you are 
not permitted to rest. The unceasing cruelty 
of these damned magazine gentry pursues you 
everywhere and with a degree of savage heart- 
lessness they continue to prey upon the fair 
fame of a man whose greatest fault is that 
he ever was connected with them. In their 


last publication there is one of the most black- | 


guard attacks that ever was made u 

individual and although, as usual ‘moet peas, 
see through the most part of it, there are a 
few passages interspersed which will un. 
doubtedly startle hundreds. And what is the 
provocation for all this?—nothing. You shoula 
have more of the “ bearded thistle ” in your 
composition. You have too long been called 
upon for retaliation and although your forte 
may not lie in satire there is a feeling abroad 
which will not see you defeated. But defeated 
you cannot be. A simple story. A peremptory 
contradiction to hundreds of their falsehood 
and an honest declaration that you despise them 
and their measures, are all that the world ex. 
pects, demands trom you. Bestir yourself in 
time. Your eternal fame is at stake and why 
would you sport with your well earned feme. 

George Goldie, too, has been thrusting a few 
blunt shafts at you but they have done little 
injury. His effort seems forgotten. I have 
been combating him in my own way, as you will 
see by the inclosed correspondence, 'I'here was 
another letter connected with our controversy, 
It was written by our friend Watson and was 
excellent, but he sent for it to shew a friend 
and never returned it to me. In reply to the 
threats which Goldie throws out in his letter 
marked “No, 3” I told him that he was at 
liberty to do with mine as [he] thought proper, 
for it contained nothing which I could wish 
altered, but that Watson’s was a private com- 
munication to myself, sent to him without the 
writer’s knowledge consequently I wished it 
instantly returned. ‘T'wo days after he passed 
through Dunbar, and [I spent some time with 
him, but we had less conversation on the sub- 
ject of your Memoir than might have been ex- 
pected for 1 told him, at once, that I esteemed 
you as a friend, that I was perfectly convinced 
of your uprightness and honour, and that I had 
no desire to hear anything which tended to 
alter the opinion I had formed of you. 

There is a young lady of my acquaintance 
who wishes above all things to be introduced 
to the author of the Queen’s Wake, and I pro- 
pose taking a ride with her your length first 
moon light. It is most likely we will be your 
length on Saturday the 5 Oct. or Saturday 
the 13th, if the weather be favourable at that 
time. We will only be able to stay with you 
one night, As travelling, however, at this 
advanced season of the year is very precarious, 
you must not count on our visit. The chances 
are ten to one against it. Yet should you be 
absent when we arrive it will be a grievous 
disappointment, 

My sisters join me in kind remembrances to 
you & Mrs, Hogg & bag. J you health and 
happiness. I am my dear sir 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Aitken. 

I should be ‘happy to hear from you before 

Saturday 5 Oct. Do write me. 


[National Library of Scotland]. 
‘“‘The inclosed correspondence’ probably 


included several letters, but only the follow- 
ing missive has survived. 
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Copy (in Aitken’s hand) 
To Mr, George Goldie, 


, : Dunbar 26th June 1821. 
My dear Sir, 
I ought to have written to you much sooner, 
and I would have done so had I been less en- 
ed, but the laborious and engrossing duties 
attendant on our annual balance have occupied 
me so much since the beginning of June I have 
had no time to think of either you or Hogg. 
I have re-perused the memoir of James Hogg 
refixed to the new edition of the ‘ Mountain 
Bard’ since I received your letter, and your 
printed paper, and you must forgive me if I 
say you have acted vindictively towards poor 
Hogg and I fear rather inconsiderately towards 
yourself. ‘Chere may be a few hasty assertions 
in his memoir and some (unintentionally I am 
certain) highly coloured incidents but on_ the 
whole it is so replete with nature, simplicity 
and sincerity, it cannot fail, in my opinion, 
to create an interest for its author wherever 
itis seen, I am unwilling to believe that James 
Hogg meant ~ ill towards you, and I am auite 
certain that till your printed letter served as 
an index to the offensive passages most people 
pee them over merely as words of course. 
t is certain that a modification of the same 
story has long been in circulation but who 
cares when assertions of that kind are made b 
the public or even by an injured creditor. Suc 
things are done daily, and daily forgotten. 
Nevertheless, far be it from me to defend Mr. 
in many places of that curious memorial 
of literary men, and their measures, His 
memoir is a singular record, and ought not to 
be lost but it should have been posthumous, He 
has treated all men as he has done himself, 
without ceremony: which ig rather the worst 
mode of writing for the press. Many worthy 
men as well as you get their quota of bad jokes, 
but who sees not that the author’s own self 
is the but[t] of all his arrows, I should not 
like to see my motives and actions so shrewdly 
investigated and exposed. Nor would any man, 
save James Hogg, who has as honest a heart 
and as stupid a head (about things of every 
a as any man in the three kingdoms. 
by ave you lost your temper so much? 
You_have hurt your argument miserably by 
it. You have attempted to pay Hogg back with 
large interest—but alas, many of your shafts 
have recoiled on your own self. It is unworthy 
one of your abilities, and intelligence, to vapour 
away about Hogg, and his writings hurrying 
fast into oblivion, hy man, as long as nature 
and poetry assimilate together, as long as mind 
predominates over gross ignorance, as long as 
woods grow and waters flow, there will be found 
snatches of the Ettrick Shepherds beautiful 
songs, and wild legends in existence, lending 
more sweetness and passion to the tales of rural 
lovers and melting to more kindliness the hearts 
of rural maids. Hogg is a Scottish Poet, and 
lg writings are the property of his country 
and however much she may neglect her Poets, 
Scotland treasures up their melodies as sacred 
treasure, 
Again you have done wrong to charge Hogg 
with such downright peculations as page 12 of 
our letter. Man clings to a character for 
onesty, and without substantial proofs, it is 


the extreme of baseness to accuse any man of 
robbery. You are wrong, too, when you say 
Hogg thought you dead in South America 
though in the outset of your letter you te 
our friend to bear this always in mind, as 
urnishing a key to all his assertions relative 
to you. He knew well enough that you had 
not left Britain, many months before his book 
appeared, The friend who told you he had 
seen “ Hogg’s original of the Chaldee M.S.” ana 
that it was “a piece of low vulgar ribaldry,” 
told you a downright lie. I saw that manu- 
script, two years ago, and was made acquainted 
with all the pride: 1 connected with it, by the 
author, and I assure you that with the excep- 
tion of some “low vulgar ribaldry ” the pro- 
duction is really Hogg’s. The alterations have 
injured its character withont adding one iota 
to its excellence. They havg patched a silken 
robe, and their patches were of course canvas! 
The continuation I have also had the honour 
to see, and believe me it is excellent, and, unlike 
quackery of all kinds, the stock is infinitely 
superior to the sample. Fortunately it is un- 
adulterated. 

I observe the “ Scotsman ” has tried to give 

ou a lift in your controversy, but who minds 
he Scotsman’s opinion, when candour and con- 
sistency are requisite? It has the effrontery to 
say that “ you write like a gentleman”! In 
truth, and as your friend, I assure you, that 
our letter is the most ungentleman-like produc- 
non ever issued from the press to my know- 

ge. 

In_ one word—I am sorry that Hogg’s lite 
should have been published by himself, with 
all its imperfections on its head and sorry, too, 
that anything in it should have occasioned a 
display of so much ill-humour from one whom 
I esteem so highly as you. But at the same 
time I am bound to declare (& I do it in the 
most solemn manner), that, in my opinion, the 
fault bears no proportion to the punishment, 
which you have so recklessly attempted to in- 
flict. What says Hogg himself? “All that I 
can say for myself is, that I am certain I never 
ae meant ill, and I hope to be for- 

iven both ¥, God and man for every line that 

have written injurious to [the] cause of 
religion, of virtue, and of good manners.” And 
again “I have endeavoured to give an opinion 
with perfect candour; and although the par- 
tiality of an author may be too apparent in the 
receding pages, yet trust every generous 
eart will excuse the failing and make due 
allowance.” Truly. thou art a child of nature, 
Hogg! and dreamst not of the secret springs 
by which thy fellow mortals are actuated! 

Adieu, my dear Sir, I am sorry you cannot 
make it convenient to stop with me in passing 
through Dunbar. You might at least call, an 
I pledge myself not to attempt detaining you 
if your business is so pressing. 

I am sincerely yours, 

Aitken. 

P.S. Inclosed you have the opinion of one of 
my friends on your The youas 
gentleman who writes it is rather apt to loo 
slightly at some things and he even dares to 
venture an opinion before he is aware what he 
Means to about. He has much drollery, 
however, and although I make a dreadful 
breach of confidence in shewing his unguarded 
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epistle, it is too amusing, and too much to the 
point to be lost. Be sure you return it to me. 


[National Library of Scotland). 
Atan Lane Strovt. 


MANX DIALECT WORDS AND 
PHRASES. 


(See ante p. 185.) 


Gahoo (heavy stress on hoo): an exclama- 
tion of contempt or derision formerly 
addressed by children to one another. The 
meaning ‘‘clumsy lout ’’ (of either sex) has 
been suggested to me by one who used the word 
in childhood, 

Games. The obsolete (but revived) Mx 
national dances are remembered as ‘‘ games ”’ ; 
‘dances’? are the modern gatherings. This 
is the medieval English use in ‘‘ May-games,”’ 
the Twelfth Night ‘‘ game ’’ at Abbots Brom- 
ley, etc. 

Gusie-gusie!: a call to pigs to come to their 
food, ‘K.D.D.’ has it for Scotland only, but 
see D, Thomas, ‘ Animal Calls,’ Carmarthen, 
1938. 

Gutter; an opening in the lower half of a 
stone wall to let sheep pass through, closable 
with a flagstone. Durrag, Mx ‘‘ little door,”’ 
for the same contrivance, appears to be obso- 
lete in the dialect, though it survives in one 
or two field-names. 

Guttery: draughty, windy. Used of a 
place, not of the weather. 

Half a foot: one foot. Now rare or obs. An 
idiom derived from the Gaelic leath-chos, 
** half-foot,’’ where a pair of feet are the unit, 
as with certain other pairs. 

Half-tail. Several degrees of caudiality are 
recognised in cats: the ‘‘ rumpy,” with no 
vestige of a tail, the pure Manx breed; the 
““stubbin,’’ with a shaving-brush-like stump ; 
this merges into the “ half-tail ”. finally 
there is the ‘ taily ’’’ with a full allowance. 
The first, second and fourth of these terms are 
used also as cat-names. 

Jive: a cut; an initial cut? As, for 
example, the clearing of the entrance into a 
field of corn with a scythe to give the machine 
room to get in and get going (called also a 
‘*road ’’); or, for the first cut into a block of 
mountain turf for fuel, ‘‘ the faayl [spade] 
would be reversed and the man would make 
a jive down the face of the bank, with the 
‘feather ’ pointing inwards, severing the left 
side of the first block’ (Jnl. of Mx Museum, 
iv, 97). 

Keyll (obs, except in place-names): a wood, 


grove, avenue of trees. Mx. Irish coill, 
Such expressions as “the keyll road,” and 
‘* So-and-so’s keyll,’’ show that the word must 
have survived for a period in the Anglo-Mx 
dialect. 

Lash, abundance (of something specified), 
can be added for the Isle of Man to 
‘E.D.D.’s’ Lash, subs.1, 2. 
Livered: pale-coloured, especially of per. 
sons. Probably for ‘‘ livid.’ 

Maneen (stress on ult.): a little man, 
Used contemptuously, of a man of puny 
physique literally or figuratively ; also endear. 
ingly to a small boy. English, with Gaelic 
dim, suffix. Common in Irish dialect. 

Micky; a tomboy, a masculine young 
woman. ‘‘She’s a reg’lar micky of a one.” 
‘E.D.D.’ has Michael, vaguely defined as “a 
term applied to a girl. Sc. and Ir.’’ Is this 
the O.N. mikla, big? It was used as a nick- 
name; (Vigfusson, s.v. Mikill, B., V.) 

Mirreu: dead. (Brown, 496, 509). Mx 
marroo; Gaelic marbh, 

Mouth-musiec: singing, in distinction from 
instrumental music. Also used of boastful, 
shrewish, or otherwise excessive talk. 

My annim! (interjection): my soul! Mx. 

Nan Wade: a by-name for the herb vervain, 
so potent in witchcraft as to be called some- 
times simply ‘‘ the Herb.’’ Nan Wade was 
the Island’s most celebrated white witch, and 
this was her ace of trumps. To be fully 
efficacious, vervain should not be either 
bought, begged or stolen. If it is proffered as 
a gift it can be accepted after refusing it 
twice. It may have inherited the magical 
properties of other plants, since verbenae was 
the classical name for branches of any sacred 
shrub, such as laurel, myrtle and olive, Medea 
offered verbenae up to Hecate, and in 1929 a 
young singer at a Manx musical competition 
held a leaf of vervain crumpled in her hand 
while she sang, and won the first prize, accord- 
ing to a newspaper report of the Guild 
Festival. 

Neddy: a kind of trestle with X-ends for 
sawing wood on. 

Placket, (obs.): a name for oats or some 
variety of oats, in a MS. of 1702, in Quayle’s 
‘Manx Agriculture,’ 1812, and (as ‘‘ Plag- 

ad ’’) in Cregeen’s ‘Manx Dictionary,’ 1835; 

ut it is questionable whether it is a native 
word. It occurs also in Campbell’s ‘ Political 
Survey of Gt. Britain,’ Dublin, 1775, ii, 532, 
according to Train’s ‘ Account of the Isle of 
Man,’ i, 14, but for what country is doubtful 
in the quotation. Not in ‘N.E.D.’, and for- 
gotten in the Island so far as I can learn. 

Reamys, (obs.): in the phrase ‘“‘ take 
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reamys,’’ Meaning to escape, make off. ‘‘And Witnesses: Joseph M Ti 
Juan and Jamys, The two took reamys’’ | Meagher. 


(‘Vocab. of Anglo-Mx Dialect,’ 93). Not a 
Mx Dictionary word. Formed on Mx ream, 
liberty-—the Ir. réim, course, way. 

Rip-snorter; a strong gale. More a sea- 
farer’s expression than a landsman’s, and not 
peculiarly Manx. 

Road: To ‘‘make a road,’ or ‘‘ make 
roads,’ is understood to mean cutting a way 
with the scythe into a cornfield to Hed the 
reaping-machine to enter. 

ocking-horse weather: calm weather at 
sea. Presumably the idea is that of rocking 
gently up and down without progressing, as 
in the days before marine engines. 


W. W. GILL. 
(To be concluded.) 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Freminc or Co, CROWE. 


1783. Fueminc, Margaret. The last Will 
and Testament of Margaret Fleming of Anns- 
borough, Co. Kildare, spinster. Dated 10 
Jan, 1783 ; codicil 20 July 1783. [ Unproved. ] 

To my dear sister Lowe the interest of £200 
for life, and at her death £150 to go to her 
dau. Margaret Lowe, and if Margaret Lowe 
die unmarried her £150 to her sister or sisters 
share and share alike.—To my niece Hannah 
Maria Low the other £50. of above £200 left 
to my sister Low, and if she die unmarried 
same to go to her surviving sisters share 
and share alike—To my niece Margaret 
Fleming £200, my watch and clothing, except 
some of my linen to Margaret Low, and if 
my niece Margaret Fleming die unmarried 
her £200 to go to my nieces Low share and 
share alike or their brother.—To my niece 
Margaret Smyth £50. and the money I shall 
lay out in part of the new chaise and horse 
I request may be made £50. and put to in- 
terest for her use and if she die unmarried her 
£100. to go to her Sisters share and share 
alike—To my niece Maria Smyth £50, and if 
she die unmarried, same to go to her surviving 
sisters share and share alike —To my brother- 
in-law Mr. Smyth § guineas for a ring.—I de- 
sire my executor shall receive the interest of 
all my fortune and he to pay my debts, also to 
pay Mr. Smyth what I owe him for my diet 
and lodging and £5. to Mr. Low for the same. 
—To my dear brother William Fleming resi- 
due of my fortune, plate, linen, and beds, and 
I appoint him executor. 

Witness my hand this 10 Jan. 1785. 

(signed) Margt Fleming. 


Copicit:—I request there may be £100 
added to my niece Peggy Fisming’s £200. left 
her by Will. 

Witness my hand this 20 Feb. 1783. 

(signed) Margt Fleming. 
(No witnesses and unproved. ) 

Endorse:—The Original last Will and 
Testament of Margaret Fleming, late of 
Annesborough in the County of Kildare, spin- 
ster, decd, 1798. 

(Prerog. Unproved Will, 1783.) 


1795. Fieminc, William. The last Will and 
Testament of William Fleming, of Hermitage, 
Co, Kildare, Esq. Dated 2 July 1795; Proved 
12 Dec. 1795. 

To my son Robert Fleming now a minor 
under twenty-one and his heirs all my estate 
and interest to lands of Kilmuny, Kilshanroe 
and Dunfurth, situate in Co. Kildare and in 
case he shall die under twenty-one and un- 
married and without issue then I give said 
lands to my four daughters, Maria, Sarah, 
Margaret and Jemima Fleming share and 
share alike as tenants in common and should 
all my son and four daughters die under 
twenty-one and without issue then said lands 
to my nephew Ebenezer Lowe eldest son of 
Abraham Lowe of Anns Bois, Co. Kildare, 
Esq., To Hold to said) Ebenezer Lowe durin 
life only, remainder to Henry Smith an 
William Fletcher both of City of Dublin 
Esq$ as trustees to preserve above limitations 
and after death of said Ebenezer Lowe to his 
heirs Male in succession, failing such to my 
three nieces Margaret Maria and Mabella 
Smith dau’ of Henry Smith of City of Dublin, 
Esq, and their heirs share and share alike as 
tenants in common. 

In case my said son Robert becomes seized 
of the landed property which his grandfather 
the late James Crowe, dece , Was possessed 
of and which by his Will he devised to his 
dau. Elizabeth Crowe the mother of said 
Robert and her issue male, in case of failure 
of issue male of his the said James’s two sons 
Robert and George Crowe then my Will is 
in I devise said lands situate in Co. Kil- 
dare to my said four daughters share and 
share alike as tenants in common. 

Whereas I am p of Government 
Debentures to amount of £2000 which was 
part of the Marriage portion of my late 
dearly beloved wife and which sum upon her 
marriage with me was due by Mortgage and 
judgment affecting the estate of Donat and 
Henry O’Brien, Esq., and a sum of 
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£626 : 15 : 1. due me by the Bond and judg- 
ment of Robert Crowe, Esq., aforesaid, 
whereas I am also possessed of a Stock of 
Cattle, household goods, plate, jewels, farm 
utensils and other effects I desire all my effects 
to be sold (same to except my books, my watch, 
and my wife’s watch which I leave as herein- 
after) and proceeds of said sale and said sum 
of £1000 and £626 : 15 : 1. to my said four 
daughters equally when respectively twenty- 
one or married with consent of guardian and if 
any one die her share to the surviving dau‘ 
and should all die the same to my son Robert 
and should my son Robert die then to my 
nieces Margaret, Maria and Mabella Smith 
equally. Said lands and interest of said 
money till children are of age to be used to 
maintain and educate them. 

My books and gold watch to my son Robert. 
—To my dau. Maria her mother’s watch. 

I appoint said Henry Smith and William 
Fletcher and Samuel Handy of Coolelough, 
Co. Westmeath, Esq., guardians to my son 
Robert and my said four daughters.—I 
appoint said Henry Smith, William Fletcher 
and Samuel Handy executors. 

Witness my hand this 2 July 1795 

(signed) W™ Fleming. 

Witnesses: William Wilson, Abraham Low, 
William Fitzgerald. 

Probate granted to Henry Smith, Esq., one 
of the executors (saving right of William 
Fletcher and Samuel Handy, Esqs., the other 
executors) 12 Dec. 1795. 

(Prerog. Will, 1795.) 


CROWE OF CounTy CLARE, * 
1817. Crowsr, Robert. The last Will and 
Testament of Robert Crowe of Nutfield, Co. 
Clare. Dated 25 Jan. 1812; Proved 8 Dec. 
1817. 

All my property real and personal whatso- 
ever to my dear wife Alicia Woulfe als. Crowe 
for her sole use and I appoint her sole 
executrix. - 

Witness my hand this 25 Jan. 1812. 

(signed) Robert Crowe. 

Witnesses: Andrew Kerrin, Ellen Kerrin, 
Darby Tuohy. 

Probate granted to Alicia Crowe, the 
widow and sole executrix 8 Dec. 1817. 

(Prerog. Will, 1817.) 


1829. Crowe Fieminc, Robert. The last 
Will and Testament of Robert Crowe Fleming 
of Nutfield, Co. Clare, Esq. Dated 8 Sept. 
1828; proved 25 Nov. 1829. 
Whereas by my Marriage Settlements my 
estate of Nutfield and other lands were 


charged with £4000 for my younger-Children 
and there also remaining due to me £2000 
= of my Marriage fortune charged on the 

lleville Estate, Co. Cavan, I leave the said 
£4000 and £2000 equally to my eldest day, 
Elizabeth Fleming, my second son James 
Fleming, my third son Robert Fleming, and 
my youngest dau. Mabella Fleming. Shares 
of said Elizabeth and Mabella when twenty. 
one or married, and shares of James and 
Robert when twenty-one. 

Whereas Estate of Ballynealon, Co. Clare, 
was lately sold under Decree of Exchequer and 
purchased by me I devise same to my brother 
in-law Rev. Josua D’Arcy of Lacka Parsonage 
Co. Kildare, Clke, and his heirs in trust for 
my said children, Elizabeth; James; Robert 
and Mabella till said dau. Mabella is twenty- 
one, then for my second son James for life 
and then for his heirs, failing such to my 
eldest son Arthur Cecil Fleming and his 
heirs. 

Whereas I am entitled to a charge on lands 
of Nutfield and other lands as in my Marriage 
Settlement, and which came to me under Will 
of my grandfather James Crowe with £300 
{for £2769:4:74 — currency] part of 
which viz. £800. I did charge on said lands 
for James Molony of Kiltanon Esq as a 
guarantee to him upon sale to me of part of 
the lands of Affoy, thus leaving me still the 
sum of £1969:4:74. and whereas I owe Giles 
Dixon Esq £380. and my sisters Mrs Sarah 
D’Arcy and Miss Margaret Fleming £500, and 
to Robert Crow and James Crow Esq £200 
which are to be paid out of said £1969 :4:7}. 

My children Elizabeth, James, Robert and 
Mabella Fleming to be residuary legates 
equally. — To my mother-in-law M's Arthur 
Fleming £200. 

I appoint my brother-in-law Rev. Josua 
D’Arcy and Thomas Mahon of Ennis, Co. 
Clare Esq. to be Executors. 

Witness my hand this 8 Sept. 1828 

(signed) Robert Crowe Fleming. 

Witnesses: Michael Greene, John Enright, 
John D’ Arcy. 

Probate granted to Rev. Joshua D'Arcy of 
Lacka, Co. Kildare, Clke (saving right of the 
other executor), 5 Nov. 1829. 

(Prerog. Will, 1828.) 


CRowWE OF DUBLIN, 
1808. Crowe, George. The last Will and 
Testament of George Crowe of City of Dublin, 
4 Dated 5 Jan. 1808; proved 11 Nov. 


Whereas by my Marriage Settlement dated 
28 July 1794 on my marriage with my present 
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wife Sarah Maria Crowe als. Minchin, I am 
entitled to a reversion in fee or quasi-fee to 
the town and lands of Inch o Kenane, Knock- 
dromatin, Donone, and to the town and lands 
of Finederry, Magherry, all situate in Co. 
Clare and by said Marriage Settlement 
limited to increase of said Marriage. Now I 
bequeath said reversion of value to my dearly 
beloved wife Sarah Maria Crowe and her heirs 
for ever. But in case she die in my lifetime, I 
devise said Estate in reversion for my niece 
Sarah Fleming dau. of William Fleming by 
Elizabeth Fleming als, Crowe my sister, and 
to my niece in law Dorothea Hammond eldest 
dau, of John Dowdall Hammond late of City 
of Limerick by Arabella Hammond als. 
Minchin, sister of my said wife to Hold in 
equal shares to said Sarah Fleming and 
Dorothea Hammond and their heirs for ever 
as tenants in common, 


Whereas by virtue of last Will of my 
father James Crowe late of City of Dublin, 
Esq, decd, dated 20. Aug. 1767, the towns 
and lands of Feiguin an Kenneon situate in 
Bo: Quin, Co. Clare, and certain parks in 
Lifford near Ennis, Co. Clare, and certain 
houses, or tenancies, in Limerick called 
Peter's Cell were all limited and devised to 
me for life with certain provision for my 
younger children not exceeding one third of 
value of said lands so devised to me with 
£3000. only for my dau’ and younger children 
what I consider to be short of one third of 
value thereof of said lands being worth £15000 
at least and I now encumber said lands with 
another sum of £2000, which with said £3000, 
equals £5000, and to my dear dau. Dorothea 
Crowe the said 1 


Whereas by Will of my said father the town 
and lands of Nutfield als. Dromconora andi all 
other the lands from the trustees of M™ Leslie 
and the lands which my father purchased from 
Charles McDonnell, Esq. (except Affogh), and 
the lands purchased by him from the Erl of 
Inchquin (except and the 
houses, or tenancies, called Peter’s Cell in 
City of Limerick were limited to my brother 
Robert Crowe for life, then to his heirs male, 
failing such to me for my life with power to 
charge same with provision for younger child- 
ren to one third value thereof. And whereas 
by my ¢aid Marriage Settlement I have 
charged the said lands with £1000'to said dau’ 
and younger children and said lands so de- 
vised to me in the event of death of my brother 

bert without issue male are well worth 
£18000 in accordance said power I encumbered 
said lands with £6000 including said £1000, 


appointing said £6000 to my dau. Dorothea 
Crowe. 

To Robert and James O’Brien, two sons of 
Sarah O’Brien, decd, who lived with me as 
maidservant £25 each when twenty-one. 

Residue of my real and personal estate 
whatsoever to my dear wife,—failing her to 
my dau. Dorothea Crowe, and should Dorothea 
Crowe die under twenty-one and unmarried, I 
bequeath same to my nieces Sarah Fleming 
and Dorothea Hammond equally. 

I appoint said wife executrix and guardian 
to my said dau. Dorothea Crowe and should 
my wife die she may by Will appoint execu- 
tors excepting my said brother Robert Crowe 
whom I expressly prohibit shall be a guardian 
over my dau. And should my wife die and 
not appoint an executor, I do hereby appoint 
my said niece Dorothea Hammond and my 
friend Charles Mahon of Ennis, Co. Clare 
B— L, guardians to my dau. 

Witness my hand this 5 Jan. 1808 

(signed) George Crowe. 

Witnesses: Don’ Weld, Mathew Weld 
Hartsonge, Ann Martha Weld. | 

Probate granted to Sarah Maria Crowe the 
widow and sole executrix 11 Nov. 1808. 

(Prerog. Will, 1808.) 


1795. St. Kevin’s Old Churchyard, Co. 


Dublin. 

Here lyeth the Body of James Crowe | of 
Nutfield in the County of Clare, Esqr. | Who 
Departed this Life | the 21st Day of November 
1774 | aged 62 genre: | Alfo Eliza Fleming, Wife 


of Captain | William Fleming of Hermitage in 
| the county of Kildare: and Daughter | to 
the above James Crowe, who | departed this 


life March 31st 1794 | aged 35 years | And also 
the Body of the above | mentioned Captain 
William Fleming | of Hermitage in the County 
of Kildare | Esqr who departed this life on the 
gn | day of August, 1795, aged 48 years. 


Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDs. 
Weston-super-Mare, 


MULLIONED WINDOWS FROM SUL- 
GRAVE MANOR, NORTHANTS.—In 
an account in a West Country newspaper of 
the sale of the Netherton Estate, in Devon-. 
shire, it is mentioned that the house was 
erected about fifty-four years ago from red 
sandstone cut from the Netherton Quarry, and 
that the ‘‘ ancient stone mullioned windows in 
the morning room came from Sulgrave Manor, 
Northants, the home of the Washingtons.”’ 


P. D. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
ILTON: AN APOCRYPHAL STORY.— 
There is an absurd joke to the effect that 
‘*when Milton married he wrote Paradise 
Lost, and on his wife’s death, Paradise 
Regained.’’ The known dates of the poems, 
marriages and deaths of Milton’s wives make 
it clear that there is no factual basis for this, 
but it may be a reminiscence, intentionally 
or unintentionally twisted by some narrator, 
of the old story that Milton locked his wife’s 
coffin (see ‘Columbia Milton,’ xviii, 613), 
and the probably genuine story of Ellwood 
urging him to treat of ‘Paradise Found’ 
(ibid., xviii, 385). In any case we should like 
to know how old the joke is, and would wel- 
come any reference to it in print prior to the 


present note, 
T. O. Masport. 
J. FRencuH. 


LAPPING ON THE BACK.—This now 
common gesture was new to John Wesley, 
when certain colliers so indicated their appro- 
bation (1743). What is known of the practice ? 


R. H. 


YNDSELL.—Morris Lyndsell was plaintiff 
in a fine relating to lands in Margaret 
Roding, Essex, in Trinity Term, 44 Eliz. 
Any further information concerning him or 
his family will be welcome. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 


HE REGENCY: LADIES RIDING.— 
Could any reader tell me whether ladies, 
‘during the Regency period, riding side-saddle 
on horse-back, rode on the off side of the horse ? 
‘On the book cover of the new edition of 
‘Regency’ by D. L. Murray, the picture of 
a lady riding that way is shown; also, on the 
sign-boards of the Ladies’ Mile Hotel here 
at Patcham, the rider is also shown that way, 
the Ladies’ Mile being a favourite ride during 
the Regency time. Personally I have never 
‘seen a lady riding on that side of an horse in 
full habit, but customs may have changed. 


ArTHUR J, Daymonp. 


NDENSED AND EVAPORATED 
MILK. — Gail Borden (1801-1874), 
farmer, stock-raiser, journalist, surveyor and 
inventor, born at Norwich, New York State, 
is to be credited not only with the introduc- 
tion of concentrated fruit juices, but also of 
condensed milk, the process for which he 
patented in the U.S.A. in 1856. His con- 


densed milk won him a medal at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. He was in New York 
that year, but did he find time, busy man that 
he was, to go to London for the occasion! 
Where and how many were the Borden con- 
densed-milk factories built in England just 
afterwards? And was there any break 
between their activities and those of the 
Anglo-Swiss company, which began in 1866? 
Dried milk, i.e., milk in the form of fine 
powder, was first made in England in 1886, 
By whom? Borden was, around the same 
time, concerned with this; his first evapora- 
ting plant was opened somewhere in the 
U.S.A. in 1858. Were the English experi- 
ments independent of or due to him? 


Freperic Connett WuHite. 


ENNISEED.—Some ten years or s0 ago, 
Sierra Leone began to include benniseed 
among its exports. As the dictionary-makers 
have not netted this word, maybe someone 
can say what benniseed is. Is it the winged 
seed of Moringa pterygosperma, known as the 
horse-radish tree? 
Frepertc Connett Waits. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


AWTHORNE AND KING MIDAS.— 
In ‘The Golden Touch’ by Hawthorne, 
King Midas changes his daughter to gold. 
Ovid makes no mention of such a transforma- 
tion. Was this Hawthorne’s invention? 


C. D. 


ADE-TERMS ADOPTED IN STAN- 

DARD ENGLISH.—I should be in- 
terested in knowing whether these are 
numerous. And also in verifying my idea 
that names of textiles preponderate among 
them. ‘‘ Calico,” ‘‘serge,’’ ‘‘ velveteen,” 
“corduroy perhaps ‘‘ fustian’’ also and 
“lawn ’’ and ‘‘ duffel gray ’’—were, I sup 
pose, originally trade terms. Would “ rayon” 
be allowed nowadays in literary writing out- 
side of dialogue? Or ‘‘ pelmet,” to which the 
‘‘black-out ’? has given some importance and 
which is, I fancy, a pure invention. 


M. U. H.R. 


DASSINET.”—This word—originally 4 

diminutive of ‘‘basin’’ and _ used, 
usually as ‘‘ basnet,’’ for the close-fitting cap 
of steel worn under the helmet—was ado 
in the mid-nineteenth century for a babys 
cradle of wickerwork. Who first originated 
this, and how is it to be explained? Was it, 
in this sense, originally a trade-name? 


M. U. H. RB. 
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TO MOHAMMEDANISM. 
/ _J have read that the faithful Moham- 
medan is forbidden to try and convert the 
unbeliever. On the other hand, is not the un- 
believing world to be forced to accept Islam 
by the sword? And those who survive that 
threat must, by acceptance, undergo a form 
of conversion. What is the true account of 


this ? 
R. D. 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE 
MIND.—Has any reader made notes on 
experience of this, or come across such? 
Darwin, it will be remembered, said in his 
Autobiography: ‘‘ Music generally sets me 
thinking too energetically on what I have been 
at work on, instead of giving me pleasure.”’ 
Are there any utterances of other thinkers 
who corroborate this? It is, I believe, more 
usual to find—or at least to assume—that 
music soothes and diverts the mind from its 
usual occupation. It is true that one hears of 
music on the wireless being a help to people 
engaged in writing or study. 
E. 


* QDALAAM-BOX.’’—In Dr. A. K. H. 
Boyd’s ‘ Recreations of a Country Par- 
son’ (2nd series, p. 59), he says, ‘‘I should 
always be posting all sorts of rubbishing 
articles, which are at present consigned to 
the Balaam-box.’’ Webster’s ‘ New Inter- 
national Dictionary’ says: ‘‘ Balaam-box, 
the editor’s receptacle for rejected articles.”’ 
How did it come to have this meaning? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 

[The ‘0.E.D.’ gives no ¢ sti i 
the origin of this use, Thevdate of the 
quotation is 1826]. 

‘THE MARRIAGE OF BELPHEGOR.’— 

One or two echoes or adaptations of 
Machiavelli's ‘Marriage of Belphegor’ 
appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Could anyone mention the like in 
the eighteenth century? It will be remem- 
bered that the story concerns the number of 
married men that arrive in hell, declaring 
that it is their wives who have forced them ; 
and that Belphegor is the devil sent up to 
earth to investigate the matter. 

C. B. A. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I am anxious to trace 
4,© poem for a nephew of mine in America. 
the only lines remembered are 

“Count well your men and your guns 

For he who reckons with Bagiant 

teckons with England’s sons.” 


(Miss) D. Keviarp. 


Replies. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT HANWELL : 
HOUSELING STOOLS. 


(clxxxi. 9, 51, 63.) 


A‘ Wimborne Minster, Dorset, the place of 
the usual altar-rails is taken by three 
Commonwealth ‘‘ houseling stools,’ or 
‘‘benches,’? which are known to have been 
made, with seven others, in 1656, when one 
pound was charged for their ‘“‘ making and 
setting up.’’ These are kept permanently 
covered with ‘‘ houseling cloth,’’ or “ linen ”’; 
but the present combination of these two 
things is apparently misleading, for they 
seem ito represent two different traditions. 
Houseling linen, I believe, was of mediaeval 
use, and was still employed universally in 
Roman Catholic churches till about six years 
ago, and is still employed in some, being hung 
on the altar-rails at Mass, if, and when, the 
congregation was communicated. 

Houseling stools, on the contrary, were a 
Puritan invention in England, and were sat 
on by communicants during the Common- 
wealth till, and when, their turn came to be 
communicated, when they received the sacred 
elements sitting. Subsequently, by a curious 
compromise, they still sat on the benches till 
their turn came, but then received the sacra- 
ment kneeling on mats in front of them. In 
either of the last two cases the sacred elements 
were carried to them by the priest from the 
communion table, just as, by a strange sur- 
vival, they are still carried to members of 
‘‘the House”’ at the college (but not at the 
cathedral) services at Christ Church, Oxford. 
If I recollect rightly, though I am unable to 
reinforce my memory by authority, one of the 
charges formulated against Archbishop Laud 
was that he called those people ‘‘ toads,’’ who 
refused to receive the communion kneeling at 
the altar-rails. At Basing Church, Hamp- 
shire, two old ‘‘ houseling ’’ stools are simi- 
larly used—wrongly, if my statement made 
above is correct—for communion rails, or at 
any rate were so used when I visited this 
church in 1926; whilst Lord Justice Mac- 
Kinnon, in his recent pleasant book, ‘On 
Circuit, 1924-37’ (1940), reports that, at 
Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, ‘‘ nearly forty 
years ago,’’ according to his recollection, 
there was ‘‘ a communion table set to the East 
and West, after the fashion of the Common- 
wealth, with fixed seats around it, and also 
the old fashion of houseling clothes,’’ but that 
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this had been done away with by a vicar 
‘“ from a desire for ecclesiastical uniformity,” 
in 1893. 

‘‘ Housel,” it may be interesting to add, is 
given in the ‘Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary’ as an obsolete (except historic- 
ally) word, derived from Old English 
husl; and is defined as meaning ‘The 
consecrated elements at the Eucharist; the 
administration or reception of the Holy Com- 
munion.’’ 

JoserH E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


HE HIGHEST CHURCH (clxxxi. 133).— 
Flash is probably rightly given as the 
highest church in England, being, so far as 
I can make out from the 1 in, O.S. map— 
which, however, is at this point rather diffi- 
cult to read—situated between the 1,500 ft. 
and 1,550 ft. contours. Next, apparently, 
come Harwood Dale, towards the head of the 
Tees (though in a tributary valley), in Co. 
Durham, being a trifle under 1,500ft. above 
sea-level, and Princetown, on Dartmoor, 
being between 1,300 and 1,400 ft. These, 
however, are all of more or less modern 
foundation, and consequently of more or less 
modern erection. On the other hand, if we 
are in quest of the highest mediaeval church, 
the palm, I think, must be assigned to the 
Derbyshire Chelmorton, on the high, lime- 
stone plateau of the Hundred of High Peak, 
which probably dates in bulk from 1250-75, 
and is situated just below the 1,250 ft. contour 
line. Taddington, however, in the same 
neighbourhood, which was rebuilt c. 1350 (I 
take both this and the last date from Dr. 
Cox’s ‘ Churches of Derbyshire,’ Vol. i, Pp. 
81, 115), is not far below the same level. It 
is perhaps just worth noting that almost all 
these highest churches here mentioned— 
Princetown, of course, is due to more artifi- 
cial circumstances—occur either on the high 
table-land of the Peak, or on the lofty valley 
floor towards the head of a Pennine dale, 
where cultivation, of some sort, is still, in 
spite of the elevation, practicable. We look 
for them in vain in the much higher massif 
of the Lake Country, where the hill slopes, 
from top to bottom, are universally of much 
more sterile character, and where the valley 
floors are universally depressed. 


E. Morris. 


ARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN FICTION 
AND DRAMA (clxxix. 280, 341, 353, 
463; clxxx. 49).—Dutton Cook, in his ‘ On 
the Stage,’ Vol. ii, pp. 177-178 (Sampson 
Low, 1883), has a chapter on ‘ Player Kings 


and Queens,’ of which the following 
deals with this subject. I have omitt 
mentioned at the previous references. 
‘ Bonduca ’” is a fine tragedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the same royal heroine under the 
name of Boadicea, appearing also in plays by 
Leonidas Glover and Charles Hopkins. ‘ Athel- 
wold’ is a tragedy by Aaron Hill. * Edgar the 
English Monarch,’ and ‘King Edgar and 
Alfreda,’ are plays written in the seventeenth 
century by Rymer and Ravenscroft respectively, 
‘Edwy and Elgiva’ is the title of an unsue. 
cessful play by Madame D’Arblay, Sheridan 
Knowles dealt dramatically with the history of 
Alfred the Great, Mr. Macready _ personating 
that illustrious English monarch on the s 
of Drury Lane, but the work did not enjoy 
many representations, And in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
‘Evenings at Home,’ it need hardly be said, 
there will be found a little drama suited to 
performance by juvenile actors to overflowing 
nurseries, setting forth Alfred’s misadventure 
in the neat-herd’s hut, and his complete failure 
as a baker, Sir Henry Taylor’s poetic drama 
of ‘ Edwin the Fair ’ has escaped the footlights, 
Mr. Heraud has written sundry plays dealing 
with early British history, introducing royal 
personages of exceeding antiquity. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF CHAUCER 
“ (clxxxi. 156).—Many years ago I wrote 
in ‘ N. and Q.’ (cxlvi. 299) an account of the 
marriage of William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk with Jacqueline, Countess of Hain 
ault ; and I am glad now to read Mr. Greey. 
ING Lamporn’s illuminating paper on the 
same subject. I identified as Mr. Lampory 
has done, the husband of Jacqueline with 
William de la Pole and not with his son 
John. I noticed also that the daughter of 
this .narriage who, according to Leland, 
married the grandfather of Sir William 
Barentine of Haseley, could not have been 
the wife of Sir William’s paternal grand 
father, John Barentine. I assumed, there 
fore, that Leland had meant Sir William's 
great-grandfather, Drew Barentine, who mar- 
ried (1) Jane, daughter of Sir John Dray- 
ton, which Jane died in 1437; (2) the Lady 
Beatrix, died 1440 (monumental inscription 
in Chalgrove church) ; and (3) Joan, daughter 
of John Throckmorton; and I assumed 
further, that this second wife, the Lady 
Beatrix, was the daughter of Sir William de 
la Pole and the Countess Jacqueline, and a 
sister of the daughter who married Sit 
Thomas Stonor. 

Mr. Lamsorn’s explanation, however, 
seems to me more reasonable, i.e., that 
Leland referred to Sir William’s maternal 
grandfather, the above Thomas Stonor, whos 
daughter Mary is known to have marmi 
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John Barentine, Sir William’s father. This 
reading of the evidence would give Sir 
William de la Pole and the Countess Jacque- 
line but the one daughter, Joan, the wife of 
Thomas Stonor. It remains to identify the 
Lady Beatrix, second wife of Drew Barentine. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


RINTS PASTED ON WALLS (clxxxi. 
162).—Mrs. Viner Ellis saw and described 
a drawing-room 60 decorated. The Lambs 
“almost covered the wall [of an attic] with 
rints’’ cut out of books. my revision of 
. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell, 1934, 
Vol. iii, p. 348, n. 3. Streatham Hall was a 
fashionable and well-appointed mansion. 


L. F. Powe tt. 


VICARIOUS IMPRISONMENT IN 
INDIA (clxxxi. 162).—Your correspon- 
dent need not fear that substitutes are, or 
ever were, imprisoned for life in Indian 
prisons, either after or, as he seems prepared 
to believe, without trial. The methods of 
British justice are too careful and exact for 
this to be possible. Your correspondent seems 
to regard Mrs. Croker as likely to be a trust- 
worthy authority in such matters. She was 
married to an officer in a British, not an 
Indian, regiment, and is very unlikely to have 
had any personal knowledge of the adminis- 
tration. Moreover she left India some 
twenty-four years before the publication of 
her book, ‘ Quicksands.’ It is probable that 
she was the victim of one of the yarns so often 
spun for the credulous about Indian affairs. 


P.R. C. 


E REV. RICHARD WYNNP (clxxxi. 

161, 194).-A Richard Wynne was insti- 
tuted rector of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts, 
on 24 June, 1758, the patron being Sir Lionel 
Lyde, Bart. He held the living until his 
death in 1799. During his incumbency Sir 
Lionel Lyde built the present church in the 
Grecian style in his park, and it was conee- 
crated with great ceremony on 28 July, 1779. 
Sir Lionel ‘nen commenced to pull down the 
old church but was stopped by the bishop. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


[JSE OF “MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 

WOMEN (clxxix. 261, 323, 377, 465; 
clxxxi, 97).—I am the trustee of some alms- 
houses where most of the inhabitants are 
unmarried women who have been upper ser- 
vants in large houses. All of them are known 
as “ Mrs.”’ In fact, I think it is always the 
practice when there are a number of servants, 


to designate the heads of departments—house- 
keepers, cooks, nurses, etc.—as ‘‘ Mrs.’’ 


E DRAGON-FLY IN LITERATURE 
(clxxix. 84, 157).—Three passages of 
Tennyson are quoted. A fourth is in his prize 
poem ‘ Timbuctoo,’ though the creature is not 
definitely named :— 
like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon some earth-awakening day of spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings which burn 
Fan-like and fibred, with intensest bloom. 


R. H. 


(\HARON OF THE CAM ”’ (clxxxi. 118, 

181).—The author of the amusing bro- 
chure, ‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
while an undergraduate at Cambridge,’ was, 
as already stated, C. R. W. Cooke (Charles 
Redcliffe Wallwyn Cooke), who did not 
change his name to C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke 
until some years after the brochure was first 
published in 1864. 

E. A. B. Barnarp. 


DE CHANTELAIN §(clxxxi. 121, 165).— 

Apart from the Hugos (Victor and Fran- 
gois), Prof. G. Roth, and the Countess de 
Chambrun, maybe no French translator ever 
made greater, more heroic, effort to popularise 
Shakespeare in France than the journalist 
known as the Chevalier de Chatelain, with his 
tireless pen. 

Jean-Baptiste Francois Ernest de Chatelain 
(1801-81) was born and educated in Pari, 
engaged as French journalist in London 
1826, visited Rome 1827, lived in Bordeaux 
1830, and in Paris 1833-38. Returning to 
England he became naturalised in 1848, when 
he married Clara de Pontigny, of French 
descent, but born in London (1807-76), author 
and composer. They lived at Castelnau 
Lodge, Warwick Crescent, London, W. In 
translating eight Shakespeare plays into 
French the Chevalier attempted an uncon- 
querable task, seeing that the French people 
do not use blank verse but insist on fettered 
rhyme. English blank verse and French 
alexandrines are as oil and water; irreconcil- 
able. As he once remarked: ‘‘ A translation 
can never do more than reflect a sunbeam.’’ 
A few generations ago it was stated that 
hardly five per cent. of French folk could 
enjoy Shakespeare in his native tongue; 
though much the same charge might be 
levelled against the British, and their taste 
for Moliére in the original. 
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But the brave, if unsatisfactory, efforts to 
convey Shakespeare's ‘‘ native wood notes 
wild” from the Forest of Arden to the Forest 
of Ardennes had this salutary effect: it 
tempted more and more French folk to master 
intricacies of English and relish the original 
text personally. Following is a list of his 
writings, and those of his wife. 

Wm. JaGGaRD. 


[We have forwarded the list, which is a long 
one, to the querist.] 


GUCCESSFUL PROPHETS (clxxx. 443; 

elxxxi. 21, 122).—A prediction that came 
true is to be found in the Chevalier de Chate- 
lain’s ‘ Ronces et Chardons,’ issued in June, 
1869; one that would have made the fortune 
of ‘ Zadkiel,’ or any astrologer. In this 
book the well-known French future-reader, 
‘‘ Nostradamus,”’ is made to foretell the pre- 
cise period of the second French Empire, 
there set down to last eighteen years, less one 
quarter. Now the second Empire was pro- 
claimed in 1852 and overthrown in September, 
1870. That is to say, it existed exactly 
eighteen years, minus one quarter. 

Another striking example of the Chevalier’s 
uncanny foresight happened in his ‘ Le Parti- 
cipe Présent,’ a little brochure intended 
chiefly as a prospectus of the second! edition 
of ‘Ronces...’ This was printed and issued 
before the middle of July, 1869, when no one 
outside Germany suspected war might occur. 
In this pamphlet he states 
this second edition will appear, D.V., at Paris, 
on the 2nd Dec, 1871, the “gs year of the new 
French Republic, and will be dedicated, with- 


out permission, to the ex-imperial bandit, Louis 
Napoleon, 


Wm. JaGGarD. 


“ QHOD WITH GOLD” (clxxxi. 62, 110, 

151).—From ‘ Ninety-One Years.’ Fal- 
coner Larkworthy—discussing his life at 
Beechworth, Victoria, between 1857 and 
1860, and a procession to the Star Hotel, 
Beechworth— 


At the head of this procession, which started 
from the Woolshed, which was accompanied by 
a band and banners, Cameron drove in a dog- 
cart tandem fashion, and the leader of the two 
piebalds was shod with gold. The shoes were 
= by a local jeweller named To- 

eld. 


My father, at Beechworth at the time, had 
told me of this incident. 
J. F. M. 


I think the following is worthy of be- 
ing considered as of historical interest. A 
lady who died in Australia aged 102, and 


aunt of the late Sir Stephen Killick, Lon 
Mayor of London, in a letter to me relates 
that she well remembered on the Woolshed 
Diggings in about 1855, Johnson’s hors 
having his fore-feet shod in gold and not all 
four feet as has sometimes been stated. 


Erste Mitwarp Ottver. 
3 Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, London, 


Locks OF HAIR (clxxx. 49, 94, 150),— 
Keats wrote some ‘ Lines on seeing a Lock 
of Milton’s Hair.’ Is this known to be pre 
served to-day? A few years ago I came across 
a lock of bright yellow hair, carefully pre. 
served in paper, and was puzzled about it. 
Then some faint initials attached told me 
that it was from my own head. I should say, 
in the seventies of the last century, 
SENEX. 


AMAUROT (clxxxi. 21).—The city is 
“hardly seen, shadowy,’’ from the Greek 
adjective duavpos, applied in the Odyssey to a 
dim spectre and by Thucydides to the faint 
letters in an old inscription. Senex. 


J UDAS (clxxxi. 75, 165).—According to 

Tristram, half of the plants mentioned 
in the Bible have not been identified. Com- 
erford Casey in ‘ Riviera Nature Notes’ says 
that ‘‘ Judas ’”’ is a corruption of ‘‘ Judaea” 
and that on the hills of Palestine the Judas- 
tree is too small for a man to hang himself 
on. He thinks that the tree would have 
been the terebinth. The elder grows some 
times to 30ft. but its trunk and branches are 
neither strong enough to support a man’s 
weight, nor large enough to have furnished 
timber for the Cross; the very softness of its 
pith has led to its use as a musical pipe— 
hence its Greek and Latin names. 

Saver. 

“ QPENDIDE MENDAX ” (clxxxi. 88).—I am 

Sorry that the name of the author of the 
jest about Wellington “lying in state” has 
sli out. It was Arthur Gidding, of New 
College, elder brother of the Bishop of South- 
well, Tuckwell gives another jest of his, 
Passing on a towpath a miserable horse, drag- 
ging a heavy barge, he exclaimed, 
(tow-path-’oss), 

T. C..C, 


OPHOCLES : REFERENCE WANTED 
(clxxxi. 63).—The nearest thing I can find 

to the English quoted is in the fine speech of 
(Edipus, “Oedipus Coloneus,’ 614-5. The same 
spirit does not last, “for, be it soon or be 


it late, men find sweet turn to bitter, and then 
once more to love ” (Jebb’s translation). “Time” 
does not actually occur in these lines but is 
mentioned just before, 609, and at 618. 


T. 
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Library. 


ictionary of American English on 
A viistorical rinciples. Compiled under the 
editorship of Sir William Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert. Part X. Gold Reserve 
—Honk. (Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 17s, net.) 


E new instalment of this uncommonly 
inaction and valuable Dictionary con- 
cludes its second volume. It is preceded by a 
‘Prefatory Note to Volume II’ which runs 
through the main contents, and illustrates the 
wealth of development recorded in that 
volume. It is stated that, since the publication 
of Vol. I, a number of special investigations 
have been made into the available English and 
American evidence for the earliest occurrence 
of words and phrases, and in some twenty- 
three instances English datings earlier than 
those previously known require that the sign 
+, which denotes American origin, should be 
deleted. The vocabulary so far might almost 
be described as solidly English. The source 
from which most of the few foreign elements 
have been derived is Spanish, but hardly one 
or two of the score or so of Spanish words is 
of frequent use. 

The Part now before us contains 128 pages. 
It illustrates the readiness with which English 
has adopted telling words and phrases from 
American, for many expressions which have 
here been long of every day use bear that + 
of American origin. ‘‘ Gold standard,’’ in 
the sense of the standard of monetary value 
solely in terms of gold, is American of the 
‘seventies. The many idiomatic phrases with 
‘gone’? in the sense of ‘‘ hopeless’’ and) 
“ruined ’’ seem mostly to belong to the nine- 
teenth century, but ‘‘ gone case’’ is quoted 
from 1738. ‘‘Gone” is defined as ‘‘in an 
unconscious state; all tuckered out... ’’— 
showing that the Dictionary does not scorn a 
colloquialism in its definitions. ‘‘ Good ’’ fur- 
nishes a similar group of idioms mostly of 
somewhat later date. Among the not very 
numerous old words is the seventeenth- 
century ‘‘“Goodman’’ of New England— 
“appellation of civility prefixed to names of 
persons under the rank of gentleman.” 
“Graveyard” is marked as American with 
a first example from 1773. The colloquial 
go-to-meeting is respectably old: All my 
tunes [are] go-to-meeting tunes,’ having 
been found in 1787. The American use of 
“handsome ’’ extends to speech, to selling, to 
features of a landscape (‘‘ The aspect of the 
country . . . is uncommonly handsome ’’) and 


even to the sun. Another word of which the 
usage differs somewhat from ours is ‘“‘ hill,” 
which is applied to elevations we should call 
‘*mountains,’’ The distinction seems to be 
made in part between the rounded and the 
rugged. An American after riding “ hangs ” 
his horse; a jury ‘‘ hangs ’’ when not able to 
agree; ‘‘ to hang up one’s fiddle”’ is to give 
up or quit. 

A political phrase which few English people 
weal understand without help from a dic- 
tionary is ‘‘Good-enough Morgan.’’ It 
dates from 1827 and is applied to any device 
or ‘‘talking-point’’ which can be used as 
temporary expedient for catching votes. One 
William Morgan, in 1826, disappeared just 
when a book revealing Masonic secrets was 
about to appear. It was never proved that 
the Masons had kidnapped him, but the 
report of it served to rally anti-masonic votes 
in the following elections. 

The connection of ‘‘ goose’ with slavery is 
not explained; ‘‘ to be sound on the goose ”’ 
meant—in the south-west, in the eighteen- 
fifties—to be pro-slavery; and the “‘ goose 
question’? was the slavery issue. ‘‘ Guyas- 
cutus ’’ seems to have established itself in the 
sense of a fictitious monster, though it is but 
a showman’s made-up word dating from the 
eighteen-fifties. Sharpers sold tickets to the 
public to see a strange and savage monster. 
When a crowd was assembled the sharpers 
made a din behind the scenes, urging the 
crowd to flee for their lives: ‘‘ the guyascutus 
am loose.’” The slang ‘‘ guy’ for any male 
_——, should not, the compilers think, be 

erived from the circus ‘‘ guy-pole.’’ “‘ Gun ”’ 
for a pistol is a familiar Americanism 
enough; it is also fairly old, the date of 
the earlest quotaton being 1744. A word, 
connected with a _ piece of folk-lore, is 


‘* Ground-hog’s day,’’ which signifies Candle- 
mas day, 


On that day the ground-hog comes annually 
out of his hole . . . to look for his shadow. 
If he perceives it, he retires again to his burrow 
. ... But if he does not see his shadow, for 
lack of sunshine, he stays out of his hole till 
he can, and the weather is sure to become mild 
and pleasant. 

English does not seem to have adopted 
“ground floor’’ in the American sense of 
‘the most advantageous position or relation- 
ship in or with reference to a business matter 
or ‘deal’.”” (‘‘ There must always be some- 
one to stand between the seller and the com- 
pany, else there could be no ‘ ground-floor ’ ”’ 
—1868). On “Gringo,’’ the contemptuous 
name applied by Spanish- Americans to 
Anglo-Americans, the Dictionary reasonably 
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rejects the fantastic derivation from ‘‘ Green 
row the rashes, oh,’’ and quotes from an 

VIllI-century Spanish dictionary the state- 
ment that foreigners in general were so-called 
in Malaga on account of defects in their pro- 
nunciation of Castilian, while in Madrid it 
was the Irish to whom the word was particu- 
larly applied. The “ ee ” as nickname 
for the Stars and Stripes goes back, it 
appears, to the sixties of last century. 
“‘Greenback,’”’ in its financial and political 
uses furnishes several well-illustrated arti- 
cles; and other words of historical interest—a 
few among many—are ‘‘Great and general 
court ’’; ‘‘ gray” and grayback ’’ from the 
uniform of the Confederate army; ‘‘ grand- 
father clause,” a clause in the suffrage laws 
of certain southern states giving certain 
exemptions to persons whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had possessed the right to vote before 
1867—a measure operative between 1898 and 
1914. ‘‘Hand-cart’’ used attributively re- 
flects the experiences of the Mormon emi- 
rants, who, in 1856, travelled to Salt Lake 

ity with hand-carts (‘‘ the first of the hand- 
cart companies to arrive in Salt Lake Valley 
were two led by Edmund Ellsworth and 
Daniel D. McArthur’’). ‘‘ Hatchet ’’ as an 
American-Indian symbol of war may now be 
in strict use only historical, but the deriva- 
tive phrases and figures of speech have held 
their own; the word is one of the oldest here 
—being used of the Indian weapon in the early 
seventeenth-century. ‘‘Highbinder,”’ a ruffian 
or rowdy—used also for Chinese terrorists— 
meaning originally a member of a New York 
street gang, is still in use, having started 
about 1806. The two senses of ‘‘ hike ’’—to 
hoist, and to tramp—are very much alive, but 

rhaps the second now predominates. We 
o not find that America has adopted ‘‘hiker.”’ 
‘“Hired’’ might claim a little place in 
social history, having been adopted after the 
Revolution, as a euphemism to _ replace 
‘servant ’’ for an employed person. en- 
tion is here made of a discussion by our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Albert Matthews, on the social 
forces which brought this about. ‘‘ Hobo”’ 
is a word of considerable interest, of which 
the signification is said to depend on “ the 
speaker’s backgrounds and social attitude.”’ 
It may mean simply a migratory labourer; 
it may mean a migratory criminal. While 
the Dictionary has nothing absolutely cer- 
tain to offer concerning its derivation, it re- 
eommends to attention the following from the 


Columbus Dispatch (1895) : 4 

“Hobo ” is only a vulgarized “ mi 
door Pullmans ” by brakemen who were 
to hearing them say to each other “ Ho! beagam 

Some pretty or odd American names am 
plants and animals occur here: thus we have 
‘gold thread’ (Coptis trifolia), first 
tioned by Carver in 1778—so-called from fam 
roots which ‘‘ resemble a large 
skein of thread of a fine bright gold colour "im 
‘‘ goober ’’ for the pea-nut seems to date fromm 
the eighteen-forties; ‘‘ gopher,’’ which 
mean the burrowing land tortoise, or ammm 
rodent of the ground squirrel sub-family, jam 
first quoted from 1791. The Dictionammm 
throws doubt on the usual derivation of tm 
word from Fr. gaufre, honeycomb. It waa 
used as a nickname for inhabitants of Arkamm 
sas and Minnesota. ‘‘Green”’ has furnishale 
several animal and plant names, of which iam 
earliest would seem to be ‘‘ green 
(1682) with ‘‘ green corn’’ (1697) not 
behind. ‘‘Grackle,’’ an American blackbina 
goes back to the early nineteenth-centunm 
‘‘ Gorilla ’’ is claimed’as American, the nama 
having been bestowed on the formidable alam 
thropoid in the eighteen-forties by an Amenmm 
can missionary, Dr. T. S. Savage. ‘‘ Hagkam 
matack,’’ an American-Indian word, 
to have been accepted for a group of conifergumm 
trees—larch, pine, and so on—at least fromm 
1792. The Harlequin duck, a sea-duck samy 
called from its beautifully marked plumagem 
received its name early in the nineteen 
century. 
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addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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